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the Sepoys wore, wrapped round and round their loins,
cotton shawls several yards in length, which caused the
trousers to bulge out awkwardly at the hips, and also
much impeded the movements of the wearers.
It gave me a high opinion of Captain Dennys' good
sense that he permitted his men. to march in their
' dhoties,' as these cotton shawls are termed. It was
a concession to reason that some commanders of that
day would have risked disaster rather than have been
guilty of. After marching some miles we came to a
well. Both men and animals were parched with thirst.
Captain Dennys called a halt, and some of the Sepoys
advanced to draw water. One of them let down a brass
pot. As he drew it up a crowd rushed forward to drink.
The first that touched the water threw it from him with
an exclamation of disgust. On looking into the well a
human corpse in an advanced state of decomposition
was seen floating on the surface of the water. The jfind-
ing dead bodies was then a common incident, and formed
a sad reverse to that other picture of the state of the
country which I have given above. Who they were or
how they came by their fate it was useless to inquire,
impossible to ascertain. They may have been murdered
travellers, the victims of private revenge, or villagers
who had fallen in their mutual affrays. They were a
ghastly illustration of the lawlessness that prevailed.
The fiery winds did not much longer continue. They
were succeeded by a still heat, even more oppressive.
This heat presaged the arrival of the rainy season. It
commenced very suddenly. We were encamped on the
side of the high road, which ran from Agra to Allyghur.
Near the camp was a small bungalow; in it we had our
meals and at night I slept, for I had become very dis-
trustful of the Sepoys. We had finished dinner, and I